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In order to give members of the Composition Class 
ample time ¥ studying the subject previous to 
working upon it practically, it has becn considered 
desirable to print the instructions in advance of the 
exercises. More space than usual is, therefore, 
devoted this month to “‘First Steps,” and the con- 
tinuation of the article on ‘‘Musical Notation” is 
unavoidably postponed until next month. 


The Quadber Composition Class. 
A COURSE OF LESSONS IN HARMONY 
is appearing, monthly, in this Journal; and a class 
for study has commenced, ucted by means of 
exercises forwarded per post for correction. Full 

particulars were announced in Nos. 4 and 5. 

A knowledge of Harmony is invaluable alike to 

b Onpanie the baer the Harmoniumist and 
em a reading power which 
Sturelic Gay" coull colptunnind ied Gnany ya 
of study ; and also enabling them better to under- 





mames and entrance fees without delay. All com- 
munications respecting the class, to be addressed; 
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twelve months, twelve shillings. 
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Met 
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Classes, The lessons carefully graduated, 
and the music arranged for two trebles T with ad ib, 
bass, forming an easy Course of Practice im Vocal 
Music. In penny numbers of eight pages, The 
Course will occupy about eight numbers, six of | 
which are now y: 

London: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co, 


ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical 
E Entertainments, Flower Shows and Festi« 
vals, Breaking-up af Schools, &c. — 

Tue DAWN OF SPRING, price 4d. j 
THE ADVENT OF FLORA, composed by David 
Colville, price 4 
Tue Harvest Home, composed by Dr. Fowle, 
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London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row.” 
Edinburgh: Johnstone, Eiguer, & Co, 
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one see at the end of ‘*The Junior Course.” 
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All the choruses usually performed, vocal ) 
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Kirst Steps in Slusical Composition.— continued from last Number.) 
CHAPTER III. 
Consonances and Dissonances. 


ISSCNANCES, as well as consonances, are employed in the formation of 
chords (par. 20); it, therefore, now becomes necessary to consider the 
distinction between the two kinds of interval. 


80. If we try all the various ways in which the sounds of the scale can 
be combined, two and two, we shall find that certain of these produce conso- 
nances—harmonious combinations upon which the ear rests with pleasure; but 
that others yield dissonances, which, although not necessarily disagreeable or 
harsh, are yet less harmonious than the consonances, and the ear rests upon 
them with less satisfaction. 


81. Dissonances, happily introduced and properly treated, so far from being harsh 
or disagreeable, are really what lends music its greatest charm. The time has been when 
consonances were the only constituents of what was considered to be music, and even 
now the very simplest chords are what uneducated ears delight in: but, as the science 
progressed, the ear became trained to bear and enjoy combinations wiich, tormerly, 
would have been intolerable. If so homely a comparison is permissible, the analogy 
which exists between taste corporeal and taste musical will serve to illustrate the use of 
dissonances. ‘The palate of an epicure has been educated into the enjoyment of what 
would disgust a sa and, in like manner, modern music revels in dissonances which 
might have horrified J ubal. Dissonances, even the most crabbed of them, are the 
condiment which, skilfully thrown in, gives a relish and pungency to simpler chords: 
they are the acids blending and contrasting with the sweets, and preventing the latter 
from cloying through their very sweetness. 


82. The distinction between consonances and dissonances, briefly stated, amounts 
to this:—a consonance is self-contained and satisfactory, and conveys, in a greater or less 
degree, the idea of rest: a dissonance is incomplete—unfinished—the ear expects, in fact 
demands, that something else will succeed it: further, for the treatment of chords formed 
by consonances, the simple rules already laid down (pars. 35 4 52) are sulficient, but 
those in which dissonances occur require in addition special treatment, and are subject 


° special laws, 
w83. » The following are the 
CONSONANT INTERVALS. 


Perfect. The Octave............. seseeeee Dh Unison. 
Perfect Fourth. 
Imperfed. » Major Third.......... sesee 97 Minor Sixth. 
» Minor Third........... sees yp Major Sixth, 


Those intervals in the same line are the inversion of each other. Strictly speaking, the Uniso iy” 
mot an interval, although it is convenient to speak of it as such. 


84. As shown in the above table, there are two kinds of consonances —viz., perfec 

and imperfect. The terms are here used in a technical sense, referring to the perfect or 
imperfect relations of the sounds as they result trom the just divisions of a rsusical si 
(see Memoranda on Interval). In a popular sense, however, the imperfect =} 
are the most perfect; they form the element which gives every chord its s*,ecumess 
beauty. (ars. 49 and 50). 


f 
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_ 85. Out of the distinction which exists between perfect and imperfect consonances 
arises 
Rule VIII.—Avoid covered Unisons, Fifths, and Octaves. 


86. Covered or hidden unisons, fifths, or octaves occur when parts which hold either 
of these relations to each other, have arrived there by simiar motion: in other words, 
when two parts move to these intervals in the same direction. Sweh progressions are 
faulty because they closely resemble consecutive unisons, filths and octaves: (Par. 35). 


87. Rule 8 is imperative in two-part, and, to some extent, in’ three-part harmony. 
In four-part harmony, the multiplicity of parts makes the deiect less conspicuous; but 
even here it is objectionable in.cases where the interval departed: frqm is almost of the 
same magnitude as the one arrived at, as in fig. 21, a, 4, ¢, and @. But progressions such 
as fig. 22, a and 4 are freely used in four-part harmony. 


Pig. 21. (2) (4) (c) Fig. 22.(2) (%) 

a ————- =o 
= = 7 =—==- 

@ oe a eo 5 a 


88, The following are the 
DISSONANT INTERVALS. 


The Minor Seventh..............+++6 oe The Major Second. -« 
j Minor Second. 


» Pluperiect Fourth 























The Ninth. 


Those intervals in the same line are the inversion of exch other. 
Theoretically, the ninth differs from the compound second, as explained hereafter in paragraph— 


89. Of two sounds forming a dissonance, one is termed fhe dissonant tone: the other 
uoes not appear to have any specific designation, but we may find a name for it useful, 
and shall, therefore, call it the primary tone. A subsequent paragraph ( ) states which 
of these sounds is the-dissonant tone, and which the primary. 

The term prime is sometimes in works on Ha to signify the sound fro hich 
given interval ic rochonsel$ in a citation SS. shall use the ay te Geneie (he tom prot 
which a dissonant tone is teckoned, and with which it forms a dissonance. 

PREPARATION AND RESOLUTION OF DISSONANCES. 


90. The progression of the parts which contain the dissonant and primary tones 
is subject to spe¢ial laws, for a dissonance is in most cases prepared; next, it is sounded; 
and lastly, it is always resolved. The frst of these provides a connecting link (far. 43) 
between the two chords, and prepares the ear for the coming dissonance: the last is 
required in order to resolve (to satisfy or dissolve) the feeling of expectancy and unrest 
which the dissonance engenders. 

91. Preparation of a dissofiance consists in causing the dissonant tone to appear 
@s @ consonance in the chord immediately preceding. 

92. Resolution of a dissonance is effected by the part which contains the disso- 
want tone descending one degree; and the part in which the primary tome occurs should 
Mtais eiciatt x Sanit, Gocnand & itt, or romain stationary. 


u 
93- Fig, 29 exemplifies a Seventh, and fig. 24 a Second, prepared, struck, and 
resolved in: each: of the ways te ply 92. 


Fig: 28 (0) (3) (oO Fig. 24. (2) (6 


) (¢) 
dof JI SHE 55 a = 
Gece =2 > TF it by ba 
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The progression shown in fig. 24 6 is posseb/e rather than desirable, as the parts cross each other. 





94. Progressions different from those mentioned in paragraph 92 are, in certaim 
cases, required ; as, for instance, the last two in paragraph 95. Others are permitted, and 
will receive notice as we proceed. 





95. As certain of the dissonances are the inversions of each other, 
THE POSITIONS OF THE DISSONANT AND PRIMARY TONES 


are necessarily inverted also : they are as follow:— 


SEvenTH.— he uffer sound is the dis- 
sonant; the /ower, the primary tone. 


NinTH.—The positions are the same as In each of these cases, the parts should 
in the Seventh. move as stated in paragraph 92. 

Srconp (which is simply an inverted 
Seventh).—The ower sound is the 
dissonant; the upfer the primary tone. 


ImpeRFecT FirtH.—The u/fcr sound is the dissonant tone, and the part in which it 
occurs ought to descend one desree: the other part should, in this case, ascend 
one degree. 

PLuPERFECT FourTH (which is an inversion of the preceding).—The Jower sound is 
the dissonant tone, .and the part containing it should descend one degree: the 
other part, in this case, ought to ascend one degree. 


96. Examples of these modes of resolving a Seventh, and also of a Second, have 
already been given in figs. 23 and 24; resolution of a ninth is shown in fig. a7 
and of an Imperfect Fifth and a Pluperfect Fourth, in figs, 25 and 26. 


Fig. 25. Fig. 26 














3 


= == 


97. The reason why the Imperfect Fifth and the Pluperfect Fourth are resolved im 
a different manner is this:—the Seventh and the Ninth form fundamental chords, bearing 
these names, and having inversions of ther own, and the parts make their progressions. 
accordingly. The Second is produced by the inversion of the chord of the seventh; and 
is, therefore, resolved similarly, only in an inverted way. The Imperfect Fifth and 
the Pluperfect Fourth are merely fortions of a chorc, and take the progressions which 
belong to them as such. These points will appear more clearly whea we treat of the 
chord of the seventh, in Chapter 4. 





98. Dissonances formed by 
COMPOUND INTERVALS 
are resolved in the same manner as in the corresponding simple intervals, but— 
THE NINTH ° 


reais the same interval as the Compound Second) /s, in Harmony, supposed to be a 
ifferent combination. The reason for this has already been stated in paragraph 97: it 
forms an original chord, and its resolution involves the progression stated in paragraph 
5, and exemplified in fig. 27. A Compound Second, on the other hand, requires te 
be resolved in the same way as a Second, as showu in fig. 28. 





) 
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The student will probably ask how is he to distinguish between the two—the answer is 
that he can sseéc the interval either a Compound Second or a Ninth by the manner in 
which he chooses to resolve the dissonance: if the parts move as in fig. 27 it is called a 
“Ninth ;” but if as in fig. 2 8 it is termed a “(Compound Second.” ' 


Memoranda for the use of Members of the Composition Class. 
Enterbal—Construction of the Scale.—/ Continued from Number 4.) 


Octaves and unisons are of one kind only—ferfect. The minor seconds which occur 
maturally in the scale (MI-FA and TI-Do) are also of one kind only— five commas ; but those 
formed chromatically differ in magnitude. For instance, if we place a sound between 
ra and SOL, and make it a true minor second (five commas) below sot, it is evident that 
the interval between the intermediate sound and Fa is only four commas. True, it is 
possible to produce a sound midway between Fa and soL, and on “emfered instruments, 
such as the organ, pianoforte, and all other instruments having fixed sounds, this is 

isely what #s done. But a fer fect instrument, like the human voice, and its closest 
aumitation—the violin—can and do produce the just intervals; and it is this fact which 
gives them their admitted superiority over all other instruments. 

Compound intervals are subject to the same laws, and are practically the same, as 
the corresponding simple intervals: nevertheless, Harmony makes a dist nction between 
@ ninth and a compound second. 

Certain intervals have a connection or correspondence with certain others, because 
the one produces the other by inversion—i.e. raising the lower sound, or lowering the 
upper, an octave. In the following table, intervals which are the inversion of each 
other are printed in the same line:— 


Major Sixth. 


Minor ,, 


The sounds of the scale, and consequently the intervals formed by them, although 
apparently arbitrary and irregular in their ment, are really the effect of a simple 
and beautiful law—viz., that the musical relationship which exists between two 
sounds is the result of simplicity of proportion in the speed of the vibrations 
duce those sounds; and the simpler the proportion, the closer is the relationship, For 
instance, 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4 are simple raties; 49 to 50 is not: the former are 
the proportionate rates of vibration which produce the most closely related sounds, th 
latter has no musical relation whatever. is fact can be shown very clearly by dividi 
a musical string into the lengths required to produce the various intervals; for it will 
found that the simplest division (that which involves the smallest number of equal 
produces the closest relationship. Thus, the whole length of the string 
represent the prime, or sound to be reckoned ortening the string by one half 
its length (the simplest division possible) gives an octave (the sound nearest related 
the prime); shortening the string by one-third (the next most simple division) gives 
Sith (the sound next in nearness of relationship); and, in like manner, 
string by one-fourth of its length gives a fourth (the next related sound) : these in 
are perfect consonances—the relation to the prime is perfect. Again, shortening 
string by one-fifth gives the interval of a mayor third; by two-filths, a major sixth; by 
one-sixth, a minor third; and by three-eighths, a minor six/h: these intervals are imperfed 
consonances. Sounds forming dissonances have still less connection with each other, 
and their ratios are in like manner less simple. 

Key-relationship, or the relation which the sounds of the scale bear to the key-tone 
‘and each other, is the result of precisely the same luw—viz., the proportionate rates of 
-the vibrations which produce the sounds. 
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A Channe of Repyp.—/ Continued from last Numbe 


Greatly ‘lated by th compliment, Mr. Titlark now put on additional power: to all 
appearance, he could g’ on spinning yarns to the end of time, and members might con- 
sider themselves luck; if they got off even then. Clearing his valves with a sonorous 
Snort, he resumed - : 

“Without « word of parley, or so much as ‘ask your leave,’ my guide stalked boldly 
in: I followed relying on his knowledge of the place and the people. The only inmates 
visible were a woman, a child, a dog, and some ducks: so far weil, 1 thought, nothing as 
yet to feel alarmed about. A few words, spoken in Garlic by my guide, seemed to 
explain the object of our visit. ‘Come Ben,’ said the woman, leading the way to an 
adjoining apartment. How ever she knew my name was Benjamin, I could never under- 
stand; but | followed, asking no questions, for the woman’s knowledge of English was 
about equal to my proficiency in Garlic. 

Having ushered me into what was evidently a superior toom, the woman, together 
with my guide, proceeded in quest of Shooglety; and, while waiting his coming, I took 
advantage of the opportunity afforded for reconnoitering. ‘The apartment in which I 
now found myself had quite a military look: several muskets were hung on the wall, also 
a tremendous sword with a basket hilt, a short sword like a bayonet, and a battle ask-it. 
But a more suspicious-looking weapon attracted my attention immediately: it was a four- 
barrelled blunderbuss, and it made my very blood run cold when it first caught my sight. 
The horrid thing was pointing directly towards me, and I could look straight into its ugly 
black muzzles, like the mouths of so many hissing snakes, ready to strike. What wad 
the diabolical weapon be? I had never seen anything like it before; but had heard of an 
‘infernal machine,’ with ever so many barre's, and concluded this was one of them things. 
And infernal enough it looked: the stock of the blunderbuss was something of the nature 
of a pouch—could it be an ammunition pouch, I thought—then the barrels were.of 
different lengths, and, instead of being parallel, they diverged like the spokes of a wheel. 
Near the muzzles, they were connected loosely by means of a finger-length or so of silk 
ribbon; and apparently were moveable, so that they could be adjusted to any angle, and 
spread out their fire. Really, it was enough to shake one’s nerves; and I quickly edged 
off out of the line of fire, and examined it in compatative safety. I observed, further, 
that the barrels were strengthened, here and there, with hoops of polished metal; and 
the muzzles were decorated with ribbons, of various colours, hanging down like streamers 
on a recruiting serjeant’s hat. The whole thing was a puzzle, but at last it dawned upon 
me what the villainous weapon was—it must be an air-gun! It gave me quite a turn td 
think how easily a man might get his quiet-us, and never as much as hear the report Of 
his own execution, Those engines are such secret, treacherous things, you know: they 
don’t make as much noise as a pop-gun, and are as sure as the best gunpowder. Alas! 
it was only too evident what sort of work the infernal weapon was intended for— 

But hark! a footstep approaches, and there is barely time to adjust my pistols, when 
in <-alked Shooglety, followed by the woman bearing a cold collection—a very welcome 
thing despite my tears, for toil and fasting had made a reflection of some sort absolutely 
indispensable. Shooglety was a tall, powerful man, with a rough crop of fiery red hair, 
and a beard to match: the latter did not hang gracefully down in civilized fashion, but 
projected stiffly from his chin as if it was intended to serve as a tray for the carriage of 
small articles—its proprietor might very well have used it to keep his snuff-box upon, and 
inhaled the fragrance as he went. His arms were bare, and so were his knees—for he 
had no trowsers on, and only wore that apron-sort of a thing they call a ‘kilt’—and such 
portions of his skin as were visible were not remarkable for cleanliness. Well now, I 
thought, of what use was the hundred-weight or two of soft soap, as per invoice, whith 
appears as an item of the debt due to the house I represent. But, whatever the soft 
soap was wanted for, he evidently used it sparingly in his toilette, and exhibited none ef 
it in his manner. 2 

‘Good day,’ said he in a rough voice, bawling in a loud tone as if talking to a person 
a quarter of a mile off. ; 

Mentally caiculating my fussical strength compared with his, I determined te speak 
respect 'ully. 

‘Have 1 the honour of addressing Mr. Shooglety?’ 
“Lo be surely,’ he grunied. 
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‘I have the pleasure of waiting upon you as the representative of Messrs. Ash and 
Kelp.’ 

Did she wait long?’ 

ie Se | Soe vein, and was making fun of me; but, as he 
appeared perfectly in earnest, I signified to him that I had just arrived, and had waited 
upen him respecting that little bill. ; 

‘What bull?’ he asked, ‘Has that deevie of a beast got out again?’ — . 

He must be in a jugular vein, I thought again. But no, his evident perplexity 
testified to the contrary: it was the Garlic that blocked up his understanding—how sail 
I make him comprehend? 

‘The account, Mr. Shooglety, for sundry pipes of oil and other etceteras—the house 
d represent expected to have heard from you. PU 

I could perceive he understood me now; for his face lighted up with intellivence, 
and with a gruff ‘ho, ho,’ he cried— 

‘The pipes! To be surely she’ll hear—was she fond of hermony?’ 

I signified to him that the house I represented was not unreasonable, but they 
naturally expected to have their money paid in proper time. 

‘Proper time,’ he bawled, ‘there’s no a body in all the Eelands can play so proper 
than Shooglety.’ 

Then, crossing the room with the strut of a brayvo, he seized the air-gun. 

An awful moment it was! I gr. sped my pistol, and, with my finger on the trigger, 
watched his every motion. A feet-oti-arms did not appear to be his intention just then; 
for he shouldered the air-gun, and m.seched up and dewn the room like a sentry on duty. 
But I watched him closely, neverth_iess. 

One of the Barrels res'ed on his shoulder, and the others hung loosely behind his 
arm, The pouch he tucked under the other arm: next, he took a sort of ‘flexible tube, 
and, putting the end of it in his mouth, blew through as if to clear it. ' What is 
coming now, I wondered !—! ut a new itlea seized me. After all, it's only a pipe—ag he 
ealis it—one of them queer hubb e-bulile th ngs they smoke with in foreign parts. 

I really felt quite relieved by this uiscoveiy, and eowld scarcely sefrain from laugh- 
ing outright at the absurdity ef my apprehen.1ons—when all of a sudden the infernal 
towy weut off with a horribie r ar—an aw.uliy hideous noise that made my brain quiver. 
l. wa n’t «>acily an explosion, but a no.sv like the rasping of a rusty saw, the thrum of a 
év..on mill, and the shrek of a railway w..isile, all combined into one prolonged peal of 
luunwer. 

What fresh horror could this be? It was evidently intended for music; for there 
Mood Shvvgiety, with head erect and eyes flashing, his checks pufted out with blowing, 
aud Lis ©.LoWS Working away luke an cstkh attempung to fy. Had the performer been 
“wie wonster, Po.iiemy,’ with his ‘hundreu reeds 0. deccemt ,rowtn, To make a pipe for 
his capacious mout,’ he couidn’t have made a greater elamour. Such a tornado of 
disco. L uever heaid in may lite; and, in a smell Apartmeni, ten toot by six, it was over- 
wheimipg: it made the w.ndow rattle, and set the glasses dancing on tne shelf—Oh, my 
jvor eurs! Then it was such an unearthy din: first, there was a sort of ground-iloor 

ass, ail Un One note; next, above it, there was an upper-floor bass, all on ome note in 
ike manner; and, a-iop o ail, there was the shrill, harsh notes of the tame, which 
pieced my head as if a red-hot wire was run through from ear to ear. . 

It was unendurabie> the uproar was stupifying—dlinding me. 1 brolie itito a 
€old peispuation, and could scarccly stand for giddiness. Louder and louder waxed the 
awui clanyour, tasier and faster raced the tune; and, as Shooglety played on, I could 
amost taucy | saw his form gradually swell. Bigger and bigger it grew, as he stood 
between me and the crimson evening sky, looking redder and more fiery taan ever in the 
furid twilight, and pumping away as if he was the parish engine making @ last desperaie 
enuoit. Bigger and bigger yet, until his figure filled the who.e range of my visiou—it was 
au Shooglety, Bigger sull, and it was ali head—a red-hot, iry-iringed head—then all 
was darkness! 

I must have lost consciousness, and staggered. to the door through the thunderstorm, 
for I fownd myself outside, the cool breeze ianning my temjaics, and Shoog-ety’s imstru- 
ment © iorture roaring ike @ ho-bkast furnace ib-dooss: vily probably he was so much 
engressed with his occupation tat may avsciuce escapes Nis uuolice. Presently my guide 
made his appearance. Stuving hard tw get Wwe red-hoi wise out, of my ears, arid SéZ:Ceiy 
avle to speak, I remarked tat tle laird wis un astounding executiones, 
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‘The laird!’ he said in surprise, ‘that’s no the laird—the laird’s gone away South 


is very morning.’ 
‘Why then, who is that performing?’ 


‘Who but Shooglety, the laird’s piper, the best player in the shire.’ 


‘But his name is the same as the laird’s.’ 
‘So ‘tis, but ’maist everybody’s name in this glen is Shooglety.’ 


Here was a wild goose chase, truly: to end in a pair of split ears, too. The wire in 
my head made me feel like a spitted goose; and I determined to return forthwith, late as 
it was, being rather doubtful whether my poor skewered ears might not be subjected to 
further torture—you know what a delicate ear I have. My guide protested: Shooglety 
pressed me to stay—he wanted me to hear another grand tune, composed by P. Broch, 
a distinguished composer in that part of the world—but my brain reeled at the very 
suggestion: another such performance would have ended me by the time it was ended, 
and I pleaded urgent business. Shooglety was kind enough to lend us a couple of stout 
Nags to carry us over the ten miles or so we had walked; and, bidding the powerful 


executor farewell, we took our departure.” 


[Continued in our next. 














THe first concert, this season, of the Welsh Choral 
Union was held in the concert room of the Royal 
Academy of Music, conducted by Mr. John Thomas, 
consisting of Welsh music, sacred and secular. 


Herr Anton Rubenstein, the distinguished com- 
poser and pianist, visited nd last month, and 
gave performances at St. James’s Hall. His feats 
of musical and, what is better, his 
splendid of the music performed, drew 

Bach’s Mass in B minor, performed for the first 
time in England in April, and again in _ was 
very successful, The remarkable nature t 
difficulty of the music, and the fact that the salve 
ance was not a tion, but a service rendered 
to the musical public by Herr Goldschmidt, by the 
committee who undertook the Se er sar and a 
choir of aristocratic amateurs, including in its ranks 
p*efessional amateurs. like Maiame Goldschmidt, 
re dered the performance an event almost without 
precedent. 

V sitors of the Exhibition of Scientific Apparatus 
a: South Kensington will have an opportunity o 
D , ecling ’ 


The Enharmonic Organ. 

The peculiarity of this instrument consists in its 
ability to - uce «n-lempered intervals in all, or 
nearly all, keys. Those who are familiar with the 
principle upon which the organ, pianoforte, and all 
instruments with sounds are tuned, are well 
enough awgre that they produce fempered intervals, 
i.e. sounds in which interval, the octave and 
the unison excepted, are slightly short of absolute 
puity. In fact, to do otherwise, in an instrument 
capable of producing only twelve sounds in the 
octave is a physical impossibility : we must‘either use 
the old system of ‘‘unequal temperament”—tuning 
for performance in a few keys with something like 
just intonation, and leaving the others a ely 
un! earable—or else adopt the modern ‘‘equal tem- 

rament,” tuning the instrument so as to perform 
in all keys alike, and, consequently, in every key a 
littie short of perfection. 

The acknowledged superiority of the harmony 
produced by the natural and untempered sounds of 
the human voice, and of instruments like the violin, 
and violincello, the purity of whose intonation 





depends solely upon the performer, induced General 
T. Perronet Thompson to attempt the construction 
of an organ capable of fulfilling the same conditions 
as a quartet of voices or of string instruments: the 
result forms the subject of the present notice. 

The Enharmonic Organ provides for as many as 
forty sounds in the octave; but, as so large a num- 
ber is never required for any one key, the matter is 
simplifed by distributing the sounds over three 
finger-boards (usually termed Aey-doards) and limit- 
ing each finger-board to the rmance of certain 
keys only. By this means the number of manuals 
liable to be used at any one time is reduced to some 
twenty or twenty-one in the octave. In addition to 
which the manuals are coloured, the key-tone red, 
and the others white or black, arra in such a 
way as to render the colours helpful to performers 
instructed in their use. For the assistance of the 
blind, manuals of one colour are serrated; and those 
of another, plain, &c. 

Certain other peculiarities of construction have 
been introduced, some of which are applicable to 
the orduary organ; as, for instance, a ‘‘regulator,” 
counteracting the effects of changes of temperature 
in “m-tuning certain portions of the instrument. In 
his work ‘‘Just Intonation,” General Thompson 
remarks, ‘‘Organ-builders have a saying, that a 

pular preacher puts the organ out of tune: which 
” does by increasing the congregation, and with 
it the heat.” 

The Enharmonic Organ was built by Robson, St, 
Martin’s Lane, London, in 1856, and was after a 
time removed to a chapel in Jewin Street, where 
for a number of years it was open to the inspection 
of the public on certain days of the week. eral 
Thompson himself attended regularly, giving willing 
encouragement and assistance to young vocalists 
pursuing their studies in connection with the more 
perfect model which his organ provided. At his 
Geathy in 187 , the organ became the property of 
Mr. Curwen, the founder of Tonic Sol-fa, to whom 
it was bequeathed. 

Possibly the public are li'tle aware how much they 
are indebted to General Thompson for his publics 
spirited labours in their behalf. In bygone years he 
was associated with Cobden and others in the Anti- 
corn Law movement. More recently, he liberally 
contributed time and money to the cause of musical 
—— His ‘‘Just Intonation,” a work crammed 

ith information upon every subject, from the weight 
of a sound down to the best way of tuning a guitar, 
is the fruit of many years’ scientific research. 
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